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servant members in the great organism of mankind, and to abstain, of course, 
from intermarriage altogether in order not to lower the standard of our own 
civilization in the long run. 

The book must be classed with the most noteworthy publications on the sub- 
ject, and no ethnologist working along these lines ought to leave it unread. 

M. K. G. 

£. v. Seydlitz's Handbuch der Geographic JubilSums-Ausgabe Twenty- 
fifth Edition of Der grosse Seydlitz," edited by Prof. Dr. E. Oehlmann. 
xv and 848 pp., 400 figures, maps, and text illustrations. 4 colored maps, 
30 colored plates and index. Ferdinand Hirt, Breslau, 1908. 
The "Larger Seydlitz" has long ceased to be a mere school book. In the 
home and office, in the library of the scholar and the teacher, it is equally found 
as the faithful adviser and reference book which will answer almost any ques- 
tions of a geographical nature that do not touch the domain of the specialist. 
This Twenty-fifth "Jubilee" Edition has been, again, not only revised and 
enlarged, but partly re-written to bring it up to the standard of the latest geo- 
graphical discoveries and scientific progress. The chapters on Asia, Africa, 
and the Alps, are practically new contributions, and so is the chapter on Com- 
mercial Geography, into which Professor Friedrich of the University of Leipzig 
has introduced his treatment of the subject by economic zones which are related 
to, though not identical with, the heat belts, as first described in his well-known 
textbook of Commercial Geography. 

In a book like this, which is intended for more or less practical purposes, the 
regional treatment of the countries stands, of course, foremost (540 pages out 
of 805). After that comes Commercial Geography (120 p.) followed by gen- 
eral (150 p.) anH mathematical (20 p.) geography. In the treatment of the 
countries the natural divisions always precede the political ones; clever schemes 
to facilitate the inevitable memorizing of names and locations are used in many 
places, although in some instances (see: tributaries of the Mississippi, p. 34) 
the appeal to visual memory might as easily have a confounding, as a helping, 
effect. Also the endeavor to say as much as possible in as few words as possible 
often proves fatal to the smoothness and clearness of the style. Being written 
for German readers the book is, of course, most thorough in dealing with the 
countries of Central Europe, but it suffices to read, for instance, the chapters on 
North America in order to see that in spite of being brief the treatment includes 
everything essential in the other parts of the world. It is a queer lapse, how- 
ever, that in a book of German origin, of all the suburbs of New York just 
Hoboken should have been omitted. M. K. G. 

A History of Sarawak under its Two White Rajahs, 1839-1908. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., and C. A. Bampfylde, F.R.G.S. xxiii and 
464 pp., illustrations and index. Henry Sotheran & Co., London, 1909. 

The early histories of nations are the records of the deeds of their great 
men. As this was true in Greece long ago, so it is true to-day in the awakening 
of those parts of the earth where the making of nations has as yet hardly begun. 
Such a history is recorded in this book which tells how the two Brookes, uncle 
and nephew, gave the now independent state of Sarawak, on the northwest coast 
of Borneo, "a government for natives second to none;" but it also tells, as has 
so often been told in English colonial history, a story of the ingratitude of the 
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mother country toward those who devoted their lives to increase her possessions 
and her prestige in the far East. 

Aside from the wonderful record of colonial achievement, which reads more 
like an heroic epic than like a chapter of very recent history, the book is full of 
new data on the ethnology of that great region. The native population, of 
Indonesian stock, is extremely heterogeneous, but the tribes resemble each other 
more or less in manners and customs, and the difficulties of classification are 
further increased by the fact that, in Borneo, a difference in names is not at all 
an indication of different origin. It seems that all these small tribes are 
remnants of a once powerful race that were driven from their homes to the 
jungle, where, under the influence of a more or less nomadic life, they relapsed 
into savagery. All these tribes are dwindling away, mainly in consequence of 
in-and-in breeding. The name of Dayaks is applied to two races fundament- 
ally different. The Land-Dayaks are the weakest of the land tribes, abused 
and trodden on by every tribe on the island until the first white Rajah established 
law and order. The Sea-Dayaks, on the other hand, are Proto-Malays, that is 
to say, they belong to the same ethnic family with the Malays but probably 
descend from an earlier and less mixed type than the Malays of the present. 
They are dreaded pirates, especially on account of the sacred custom of head 
hunting. Of all the tasks which the Brookes set for themselves in pacifying 
the country, the taming of the Sea-Dayaks and the abolition of head hunting was 
one of the hardest because this barbarous practice had its roots, not in personal 
animosity against the victim, but in the hallowed belief that to every Sea-Dayak 
who dies an attendant must be given on his way to the Shades. In the present, 
the eighty per cent, of this tribe that are subdued have become as reliable and 
loyal servants of the new order of things as they were of the old. 

Another difficult task was the preservation of the Land-Dayaks from entire 
extinction through the oppression of their stronger neighbors. This was im- 
possible without strenuous measures against piracy and, in the end, a long and 
fierce war which ended in the defeat of the pirates (and in which the sympathies 
of the English Parliament were on the side of the defeated). Now, the Land- 
Dayaks have become prosperous farmers under a government which not only 
protects them against the loss of their harvests but makes them owners of their 
lands as long as they continue to cultivate it. Trade, on the other hand, is 
mostly carried on by the Chinese. 

The natives have, through their chiefs, a share in the administration of the 
government and in its deliberations, and the selection of these chiefs has always 
been accomplished in accordance with the wishes of the natives. Sympathy 
between the rulers, who remember that the country originally belonged to the 
natives, and the people, who know that their present independence and pros- 
perity are due solely to the efforts of their white Rajahs, has been the aim of 
the whole policy of the latter, and the results have proven the wisdom of this 
policy. Thus only is it possible that in that state thirty Englishmen can rule 
safely over 300,000 natives, assisted by a few hundred native policemen, and 
almost without written laws. No doubt this book "will stand in the future as 
a record of the work of private individuals who stood alone and unprotected 
in a foreign land," and, it is to be hoped, will be read with profit by all those 
who, in any country, go out to develop its foreign possessions and, incidentally, 
also by those who stay at home and have to decide upon the national policy 
which may further, or prostrate, their efforts. M. K. G. 



